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^. In today* s rapidly changing vorld £&caltjLJ|eBbers and 

adainistrators in higher education aust give consci-oas, dellherdte 
attention to the concept of £acalt«y deTelopaent. Because therf^^^tt^s no 
reliable data base about faculty development, a rQaearch^^ptdject vas 
undertaken to provide information about hov faculty BeBbers perceive 
their ovn* growth and development • *A structured interview vitti U2 
professors in each of the three ranks of full, associate, and 
assistant yielded the folloving results: (1) Faculty aeabers are 
naking only minor changes in their* teaching and often these changes 
are hard to identify bj professors. X^) Such changes ^are brought ^ 
about primarily by the organization in vhlch professors vork rather 
than by outside sources. (3) Changes in teaching meth<ods are not 
being evaluated in a scientific way. (U) Thte "freedom, provided by the 
university environment both. helps and hinders faculty developmentv 
15) Faculty members do not perceive th,at they are rewatded by the 
(Organization for teaching. (6) Traditional superior-subordinate 
I yearly evaluation is the most freguentlly used evaluation for fe^culty 
I performance. (7) Provisions fi3r planned faculty development do not 
.exist. (Author/JHF) 
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FACULTY DEVELOPMENT IN HIGHER EDUCATION :"^FROM MYTHS TO RESEARCH FINDINGS'* 

Robert G. Slmerly, Syracuse University , 



ERLC 



I. The Complexities of Faculty Oevelopment 
The fact that^we lack an adequate knowledge base about how college 
teachers grow and develop professionally has been noted by**Knapp (1965), , 
Mayhew (1969), and Milton and Shoben (1968). We know, little about why 

people are motivated Ko become college teachers. 'And<^once they haVe / 

' ...» 

entered the academic ranks , we know little about how faculty members de>^elop, 
why they choose to stay in higher educatioy^, or why they choose to leave. 



Surprisingly a comprehensive survey of nationwide faculty development 
prpgisams has pot been done. Recently ,^owever, Gaff and Wilson (1971) 
reported that/ the American Association of University Professors .(AAUP) 
asked subscribers to Academe , the AAUP newsletter, to indicate whether or 
not their institutions had faculty development programs. Only 6 of the s 



150 responses w'efee. affirmative 



The Need f^r Plained Faculty Development 

In toiday's rapidly changing world fapulty members and administrators 

A * r 

in higher /education must begin giving conscious, deliberate attention 
to the concept of faculty development. In a pre-cybqrnetic communications 
era fat:Vilty members did not need to give extensive planned consideration, 
to their continued learning and development because new knowledge was 
introdiJced slowly int^>^ciety. However^N^^ today's cybernetic communica- 
tions era change is rapid. ^R\e half life of knb^led|| in some disciplines 
is estimated to be between five amJsWrr years. .TherebM;e, as Gustad (1969) 
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points. oQty e&mply malnJtalnlng competency In one's own discipline is an 
overwhelming task for faculty members. . * '* 

' . . /- » . . ' ... ^ • 

Todsty professors are cvaught' in the difficult ^position of increasingly 

having to .stiend. additional time at just maintaining their expertise while 

society demands that they also generate new knowledge as well as x^nst^antly 

improve their abilities "at teaching and public service. When* prof essors 

find it <lifficult or impossible to' meet these demands i "the charge often * > - 

is that the quality of teaching is declining and that professors are not • 

adequately continuing their professional development. ^ - ; " ^ 

^ ' ' ' ' • ^ • . 

/Teachers and Teaching - Some Basic Assumptions 

- ••' . . ' ' ■ 

t The assumptions on^ which faculty members base their professional 

^. " -) • " ' ^ 

toles are central to the Issue of faculty development. Ldgan Wilson • (1972)' 
charges that »the faculty believe that it is their job to teach the students 
a particular discipline. Certainly the traditlonaj. organl;zation of facul- 
ties into depaCttments that tend to be concerned, with a particular discipline 
has tended to ^encourage this viewpoint on' the part of the faculty. Thus, 
often the^ large university has become overcompartmentalized which in turn 
encourages a rigidity that does not easily facilitate communication from 
one discipline to another. As a result, Litchfield (1959)' and others 
have pointed 'out that an organic view or a view of the institution a^ a 
whole is often not encouraged. 

In addition, the long history of faculty independence has tended W 

1 

create a laissez-faire^ faculty system. The individual freedom of faculty 
members is jealously guarded and anything that approaches a tampering 
with this freedom is viewed as. dysfupctional by l^rge segments of the 



■ ••• • ■ ■ ■ ' ■ ' ' •/ ■ '"^ 

;^ academic tiommunity. . This in turn has led to the ultimate ifi faculty 

independence that/'traditionally has been established in the tenure policy. 

' - - / ^ ' : 

Once iacultyAietnbers attain tenure It is usually possible for them to 

perform their duties with littie 6r no evaluation or input from the pub- 

• 'lies that they serve^''^hi|^ -rack, of concern for encouraging faculty mfcmbers 

> •• ' J 

to bas^ccountable t:;o thte- publics that they serve In their profes^onal .^^ 
roles has come to be knoim asL acad'enKlc freedom. John Honey (1972) has 
noted that we aseumq tVat' this laissez-faire system works in the b^st 

' interests of students* Jlowever, the 'student protests of-'recent years 

.- "-^ ' ' • ^ " \' ^ \ , . ^ ^ ^ , 

along id. th today's public ^emends for accountability and competency-based 

programs Have seriously questioned thj's assufigptjLon. * 

Scheifi (1970) ^i^lslthat it is the socialization process •that has 

created the autonomous role traditioi>ally ascribed to college teachers .S^ 

The rigors^ of. a "Soctottal program condition students to view graduate 

^ education as a series of )iurdles to 'be lumped, without question. Thus we ^ 

produce experts whose behavior can oialy be questioned by someone who is 

\ \ ■ .. ■ - 7. ' 

' - more of an expert. ^ * ' . \ ' 

Xlcfeely related^y^ this i5 the important^ assumption^ generally held 
about faculty, memtjers in higher education. We assume ^that the development^ 
of expertise in'a^subject area implies#expertise in learning theory. 
However, there-- is a notable lack of exposure to learning theory in many 
of the edujcationail pr^raSns designed to prepare individuals for teaching 



careers i|fi hi^er education. 

Also there are discrepancies between rewards and asfpirations fin 
the college teaching profesjsion. Gustad (1959) notes that^ teaching is 
generally not* rewarded by the higher educatJLpn organization:' While it 



r. ' may be/difficult to obtain conclusive pfoof regarding the rewarding pf 

^ teachihg/' facility per^ptions of the .problem hav6 been obtained. For 
i/^' ^ «xa^l«, t^e Gaf I and Wilson ^1971) study . showed that most individual 
, faculty members respor^d that they\valued.>go(Jd teaching. Yet> these 

same respondent's ^id not feelVtnat good t^achlpg led to a4^^^^®™®^^ " 
thjBir respective ijpstiratibns. ■ Chances for advancement Were f>erceived 

• ^ \ \ . ' ^ ^ ; ' . ' 

by faculty mfembers to be based almoat solely. on Irefiear'ch' resultant in 

publication. «However,vas Carttec (1966)" li^as .noted, the majority* of faculty / 

* ^ do no»t publish- Mayhew (1971) -confirms the fact that ;the majority, of- 

I - ^ - > < 

^ faculty members do no research and publish no papers. In fact, he sees 
"a definite value-conflict among publishing, teaching, and consulting 
that' is significant in* a faculty member's development. 

^- .. . • ' ^ . } ^ 

The reward . <it lack of re^ward for teaching^ performance is complicated 
by-the fact that we do not have an adequate means forVJudging teaching 
excellence' (Cartter, 1966). 'Good teaching is usually ^iscussed a* a 
distinct act that is not necessaril;^ related to 'lea^fiing. Thus the myth 
has evolved that good teacfiers have developed ariS refined certain teaching 
traits or skills.^ This implies that these traits or skills can 8e t^rans- 
ferted from one teacher tjO anotfier without^ directly relating them to the 
learning process*.' The major' problem concerning the teaching-learning 
contfovfersy is that we do not have an adequate; knowledge base to show that- 
what arteacher does in the classroom^ makes aj* significant .difference in 
student learning as measured by the traditional ways we now measure 
learning. This points out the complexity of th^ cause-^ef f ^ct variables , 

in the learning situation. Traditionally we have assumed ^hat students 

. / ■ '. 

have learned because they were "taught" by a teacher. Ohmer ""Milton (1972), 

•ERJC . . • 



however, succinctly points out in Alternatives to the traditional that 
the Variables involved in the teaching-learning process are^so complex 
that our present research methods have not been able to .'relate teaching 
behaviors 'to changes in student behaviors. Therefote it is impossible ^ 
to^ talk about improvi^ig teaching until we can idenrtify those behaviors 

that need to be improved in order to Iea4 to I'eajrxj^ing out;com48 in students,^; 

, * • ■ ^ ■ * 

Faculty Development Defifiing the Problem. ; 

» . ' '" " ' • ' ■ • * ^ 

maj^r problem in discussing faculty development is a semantic^ 

issue. Agreement 'on what actually constitutes faculty development ha^, v 

^ ^ - f • 

nat beeh reached. Is development concerned only with new techniques or ^ ^ 

methods? Does it include' the way^one is socialfzefd into the profession? 

Is development the same thing ak training? . v - ' 

For the purposes of this paper,' faculty development can be thought 

of as giving conscious attention, to planning, studying, and improving the 

processes us ed by' faculties to attain goals they. establish or that are 

■ ^ A 

established for them by the organization *or by outside publics such as 

. ' ^ ' .# • ■ ' ' 

state*. legislatures . Thus facjplt^ development is. not necessarily a . specific 

^ program or a set of * programs. - Rather it is a process that is in a constant 

state of- change as it operates fo» thiB individual and fot groups. 

■ ■ - ■ - ■ ■'• < : . ■ ■• 

with this working .definition of faculty development , this researcher 
designed a study that" attempted to ascertain hqw- faculty mejiti^rs develop ' 
in t 



h^irVprofessional^ roles. ' . « W ' . *\ 



J 
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II. A» Research Base for Faculty Development v 
Procedures " M * 

Ainajor first*step in studying faculty development in hi^er education 
was to find out how faculty members perpelve ^their own professional develop 
ment. • In order to do this the faculty a large state uni>)ersi\W^th a 
studjent enrollment of 23,000 and a faculty of 972 was chosen for study. 
^Initially a qui|PPconnaire was^reated to obtain information about faculty 
perceptions of their Qwn growth. and development'. The reliability of rnie 
questionnaire. »was tested during interviews of approximately one hoiir each 
with a" selected sample ^df the population to be studied. This- attempt at 
'instrument* validation revealed that answers to questions regarding faculty 

development were -often so complex, individualized, and diverse tha^it^as 

■ " ■ . ' ' ' ^ / ■ ' ^ ' ^ . . 

difficult to obtain reliable diata , through a questionnaire. • ^ 

\^ ' "A^ 'a restilt it was decided to abandon the questionnaire approach.- 

^However, this ^testing of the tjuestionnaire did .reveal that faculty member 

could resp^ond Verbally ^in a reliable way to c[uestions concerning htow they 

perceive tl^ir^ own development . These responses were generally --centered 

around a common core of concerns. Therefore it was deqidedjt^lise this 

common core oX concerns as a basis for askihg questions during subsequent: 



"structured interviews. ' . / 



The Sample \ . . * ^ 

k five percent random sample oi the 972 facolty meritbers stratified 



by tl]e three professional levels was chosen for the sample. This yielded 



a total sample of 45 with 15 professors in each of ,the tl^ree ranks/of 




associate, and assistant t)rofessor. Three members of the* sample elects 
not to participate in thA study. Thus the ^ foi; the >amplenin,terviewed was 
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The Research Desigo ^ - * * A w ^ ^' 

I / ' ^ . • If % - . ^ 

Structured tape-recorded interviews of app-royimately one hour each 

"-^ / ■ ' • ' ^ / ' ■ ■ ' -'^ - ' 

weri^Keld Vith individual memberg of the sample. Direct quotes of thevr, . ' 

mo^^^e'rtinent Infomation, given in response to t^ questions were written 

^Own durit^ listening sessions of'' the recorded 'interviews and two indepen- 

' ' ■ •, . ' ^ ^' J 

" den^ raters then rdad tlirough^^^,thfe .written*<iata and the classifications 

t^^^^^ ' * ■ , * ♦ 

of data. Adjustment^f^e made as ne^«^ary in order for the researcher * 

and the two ratgrai^o reach agreet&^nt about'data classification, 

* Thu3 the stuSy was exploratory in, nature and it sought to asceftdiir^^^- 

' facility ^perceptions of their, pf of essional development process so that ^ 

' taxbnpmies'^of faculty development -could be created. Specif icaXly the. 

stojdy sought answef^ to th^ following^q^ / 

1. Wh^t chang^ ig^^-te^fe±Tr|^^^^ are professors making? ^^^^ 

2>^' What c^iises these changes? 

^ 3. Hqw are changes in teaching evaluated?/ ' - ^ . 

4. What are the eijviVohinental fg/ctors 'that , help and hinder professional 
growth and aevelo^rd^nt? / \ ' \ ( \ * J 

5. What are the perceived organizational rewards for Reaching? 

6. How is faculty perf oraande evalikated? 

,\/ ' i 

7. What provisions exist l^hr planned faculty developBttgpt?^ 

' ■' • . v . ■ \ . ^ , 



Ill, Reseais^ch Findings 
Changes in Teaching , ' 

The cbfthges ,tha4: a faculty member makes in fiis/her teaching techniques 
are an integral part of faulty development • Therefore an "attempt to 
ascertain changes- in teaching .techniques was made, by asking the question, . 
"CouW you share with -me a time within the' last year op two*^or three when 
you made a^cjiaftge i^ your teaching style or ^teaching techniques that you 
felt resulted ip^ur own. professional growth and d^elopment as a faculty 
member?'' 

^ the reseatch it became clear that this question was based 
umption on the part of the research^^r — that faculty 

w^e initiating r^a^ily identifiable changes in. th^ir teaching. 

/ ■ ■ 

had.a^ery difficult time answering this question, 
ching, when mentioned, fell Jhito two major categories: 
the process that occurred inr the classrooiQj^2) changes 
in^jteaching, such as audio-visual aids and bibliographies. 

^ ' ^ . . / 

e s'.^mpl^ (A9%) indicated that they nad made changes in 
process. These process changes all could be categorized ^ 
group involvement approache^vto teaching-learning '.that de-emphasized 
the lecture approach. However, whenvDressed about the specifics of these 




5:ture 



teai:;hing^ process changeSy^ most resp.ondent^v:i^ere abstract about. the change 
and could not^^^c^te specifically how the process in their, classroom ^r . 



their behavior as a teacher had changed. ^* 



J, 



I 



Changes/in prpducts used in teaching were easier to identify than 
process changes; however, respondents still had trouble recalling such 



■t : I 



chanees*. Such product changes Included the folloMng: , ' .\ 

V ^ Pei:centage of Sample MeYitlonlng Change 

N ri. Testing changes . ^ 19% . r - . • . * 

. ' ■ • . , ' • 4' . ■ ' -'^ 

2. Use of audio-visual aids* ' y^^^ . ^ / - 

3. Type of assignments irevised . / ^ 14J2 - A 

, 4. Course outlines changed ^ 4 5Z • ' / 



*C^uQes4q| Change in Teaching- ^ - , . 

. • ■ • ' ■ I / > ' ^ ' ' • ' ' . • ■ 

TheJnext step was to ^sK wha was most responsible for these- changes 

JLn te^hing coming about . Organizational 'influences 'were listed by 40% \ 
of the sample as ^-iBSulting in changes in teaching. ^ ^0^8 organiza- 
tional ♦influences were such things as interaction with colleagues', aboli$hing 

final examination weejc, and changes in the undergraduate curriculiim. \ 

> ■ / ' ^ • ■ . . ^ ' : V ■ ' 

Other reasons for chaiTge listed less freqi^ently were: / 



Percentage of Sample Mentioning keason 
for Change ^ 



1. Studentjs 



19% 




. ^Self: ^ I . . . ^ " ^ 16% 

A ' ■ '■■ ' L - • • ■ ' ' 

3^ iiational trends • - ^ ^ 7% 

Staff development activities* - 5%- 
5. influences from previous schooling 5% 

Evaluation of Change in Teaching . » ' ♦ 

. 0 . , ■ " , . ■ ' ' -. - - ■ 

'"7^ Vv. Change .for changers sake occurs of text in education. Therefore 

. ^ faculty 'members we^rei askpd how they had^evaluated the success or failure 

,of tlieir stated changes iti teaching^ \Subj active evaluation with no empirical 



data base was mentioned most often (70% oix^ample) as the method of , evaluating 
change in teaching. Fully 19%^ of the sample stHed that they had made no^ 
. ' ' -11^ . 



FRir - » , It 



evaluation, of'. their change in teaching. * ^ . 

Wp^kiHg Environment and Faculty Developmertjt ' / ' 

' The effect, of the working environment is another/lmportant issue. in 



faculty development. Environmental factors perceived respondents, as 

■ ^- ■, •• . •* . / -\ / ■ . 

helping their growth and development were th6^ opportunity to Interact 

' ^ - • - ^ ^ . ' , \/ ■ ' 

freely c with colleaguea. This was .mentioned by 43% of theysample. In 

addition ,>«|he general freedom provided by ^the/univer'si^y atmo^sphere was 



listed by 40% o1 



r^'spondents . 



■/ 



Negative f aictors] that hirtdered faculty membe 



7- k 



ibeVs/ gj/c 



owth andAdev^lopment 




arid meiftioned uy 39% o)^ the sample centered pritrarily around the '\issUe 



of ^ not riSfving enougi^ time-'to excel in tea'chi^<^r^eaych, and pubi^ic^* 



fervice. 



JJrganization^ Rewards for Teaching^ 

\ This elicited rather clean-cut^ and often epiot^onal responses. Most 

"\ ' ■ ■ " ' " / ' ^ . ' \ 

faeiilty metribe*rs (77%) & stated flatly that the cu:ganization did nOt rex*^rd 

performance in teaching. Associated with # this was the fact that all o^^ 

these respondents felt j^l^t ,the organizatibn did reward research that 

resulted in (publication. 



Evaluation of Faculty Performance 

The most common method of evaluation of a professor's performance 
^was f-br'the depa^junant head to fill out a rating fopn on the prof essor 
and tlven to discus^^ '|this with him/her'.T This wa& mentioned by 36% of the 
respondents\ It /Is 'interesting .to notje that 21% of the sample^ stated that 
they received no, formal e^^luation. This^is especially important in view 
of the fact t^at conversatidns with all deans within the university studied 
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. Indix^ated that all faculty members received at least a yearly evaluation, 

-■■ - ' ^ ■ 

•Existence of planned Faculty -Development 

Jlost departments did not give conscious attention to planned faculty 
development as reported of the sample Another 1A% of 'th*6 sample 

was\nQt sure whether th6$.r department had a» planned faculty development 
program or not. 

^ ^uinmary of Findings _ ' 

!• - The icje^ of farculty mflmb'ers being experts in teaching-learning theouy 



studied. Changes in the teaching-learning situation are often abstract, 

■ ' - • ■ . • . ■ " - . • ■ - ^ , A. •/ 

i vaguft, aftd Tiot evaluated for their effectiveness. 

' .-^i' :hv 

2. O^a^^^zatWfe^ at the employing university accounted for 

^ ^tfie majority bf changes in teaching when they did occur. 

3'. Xhe institutional working environment i^ seen as helpful for profes- 

sional growth because of the freedom provided by the environment. 

However, this freedom also creates a^ilemma of not pljpviding enough 

. ■ : 

/ .' time. " , < 

•' ' ^ . ' ' x^. • .\ 

i. Most faculty members^ feel that the*imly way to advance in their pro- 



5. The typical supervisor-^subordinate evaluation in which the ^d^^rtment/ 
head f ills ^t a. rating sheet on the faculty membe.r and discusses it" -- 

with him/her is the most commonly used yearly method of evaluation of 

• • ■ - ' - ■ 

• 0 ■ 

-faulty performance. • 

6. i Planned* efforts at faculty development are almost.non-existent . 

. , ■ -IB-' •■ . \ . 

13 : 



^. is a myth. Change' change's sake seems to be the norm for the sample 1 rs^ 



I 



fession is to do research that results in^'^p^lication. Teaching ^ 
performance is perceived to play little or no part^^4ji, advancement, 



) 



) 



Conclusions 

The Idea of^ planned faculty development in which attention is focused 
on articulating and planning ways to integrate individual and organizH^.onal 
needs and goals is not a part of the conceptual scheme of the majority of 
most faculty members in the sample. Individuals actively against planned 
faculty development tended to "see such planning as interfering with their * 
autonomy. For these professors tiiere was a, distinct aversion to'liaving ^ 
the organization participate in a formal way in thid a^ea. . Respondents ^ 
in this category definitely did not see planned faculty development as a 
^oditive support system for faculty. Neither did they view it as a nego 
tiating process between the individual faculty memb^ and the organization. 
Typical of fiuch expressed feelings was thi f ollov^ng statement by one 
professor: 

The minute the university starts tryink to plan things 
for me that's the yday^ when they can ge^ themselves; 
another professor. I'm ntfE having any organization 
or any member of ah organization telling me what I can 
and cannot do in the classroom or anywhere else. I^'s 

none of their damn business. That's how the university 

r 

historically has gained its strength — by not allowing 
the organization to dictate to its facjlty members. 

> 

It is interesting to note that the entire sample generally tended, to 
view faculty 'development as a- specific progVam that has a beginning and 
ending point. No respondent indicated' that a fslanned faculty development 
program could be anything approaching continuing, ongoing prograjn in^ 
which the central issue would be to focus on the process of fatuity develop- 
ment as opposed to specific bontent areas within the process 

14 
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V» Jmplications for 




\ 



InstlttitloiiaTvCenter Research 



Becaudci ofNLncreasing public demands for aiRQoui i^y^^d competency 

ourc^ within 



* ba^ed education, th^planning fotj.the utilization of. 
institutions o^i|Siigher "Education jhas assumed )BiniiBpo 
of planning for physical ^d financial resources. 



an res 




qual to that 
titutional 
ion-oriented 



4 utillre 

>?4 



managers andt researchers it 1^ Imperative that we c 

research with^n^ our^ 6rganizatl6H^ regarding how we 

the human resource of our faculty members ^ 

We must create a data bd^e about our faculty me 
' / 

that contains reliable infOrmatiDh about how they 
sonally and prof essionally\ how satisfied ^ey are with the quality of 
life iii^heir organization, what they know about the teaching^earning 
process, and how they help or^ hinder the teaching- learning process. 




atid develop per- 



Thejrefore in the decade of the seventies as we give moj^e at cent ion . 
to accountability With responsibility the following will be our"^t^ 
priorities for faculty. development r 

1. Alternative ways are needed to provide the most effefctive means of 
j)f^iding positive psy<jhologlcall*support systems f or "f^iuljty meulpers^ 
as they develop. , . / 

2. Organizational Climates need to be created in which the individual 

' and the organization can devise wajjs to articulate needs,, plan goals, 
and establish processes tp^work tr)ward goals. 

3. Reward systems should be glared to the dynamics of effectively developing 
establishing, and participating in- such a process. 

We qan no ^.onger ignore /he Tact that we must research ways to actively 
>lan for the continuing development of our faculty if our institutions of 
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higher educdtlon are to remain viable in a rapidly changli^" world where 
the amount of knowledge's doubling every ten years^^/A^i^ble educational 
institutions are changeable, renewable Instit^^ons. Changeable, renewable 
educational institutions milst hiiye chang^<rt)le, renewable faculty members. 
We must now plan ways for this to oo<iur rather than following our estab- 
lished patterti of le^vin^ the development of our faculty members to chance. 



/ 
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